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“ Minne-Song” and “ Minne-Singers.” Called 
also Swabian Poets,* 


BY THEODORE RODE. 


Minne, from the root man, ‘‘te remember,” 
‘*think of,” ‘‘ recollect,” originally signified 
‘¢remembrance,” ‘‘recollection.” The old 
Germans were accustomed, at sacrifices and 
banquets, to quaff a goblet to the gods as well 
as to absent or dead friends, and this they 
termed ‘‘ Minne trinken,” ‘‘ drinking remem- 
brance.” Thus, in pagan times, they drank 
the Minne, or ‘‘remembrance” of Wuotan, 
Donar, and other gods; after their conversion, 
they drank that of Christ, the Virgin, tke 
Saints, etc. But, at a very early period, there 
grew up in Germany for the word Minne, a 
second meaning, since then the only accepted 
one, of personal and more especially sexual 
partiality—as opposed to hate; while Liebe, 
‘*love,” expressed pleasantness, satisfaction, 
contentment, as opposed to suffering. The 
deep respect paid by the Germans to the softer 
sex from the earliest times was by the spirit of 
chivalry, by the lasting influence of certain ro- 
mances, and by the reciprocal. effect of the 
worship: of the Virgin, carried to the wildest 
lengths of extravagance, the consequence being 
that the German lyric poets of the 12th and 
18th century selected Minne, which they fre- 
quently personified as ‘‘ Frau Minne,” and_de- 
votion to woman as the principal subjects of 
their works, while the name of Minnesdnger, or 
Minnesinger (‘‘ Minne Singers”) was bestowed 
on themselves. When Minne-worship degen- 
erated intd immoral error, and paid homage to 
sensual enjoyment alone, the word Minne re- 
ceived a secondary and reprehensible meaning, 
its primary and more noble signification being 
transferred to the word Liebe, until at length 
the poets of the 15th century re-invested it 
with its former honorable dignity and again 
adopted it in the language of poetry. 

By Minne-Singers, in the strict acceptation 
of the word, we understand lyric poets and 
singers of love-songs, as written and sung by 
the chivalry of the 12th, 13th, and commence- 
ment of the 14th century. These Minne- 
Singers, nearly all of whom wrote, set to 
music, and sang their own songs, since true 
lyrics—that is, the perfect expression of an 
emotion or a thought in its most musical 
form—and genuine natural feeling presup- 
pet this triple group of arts, consisted of 

nights and nobles, whom the poetic life of 
knighthood, divided among love, respect, ado- 
tion, and war, had inspired to make them- 
selves heard in song. They resided and sang 
more especially at the courts of German princes, 
lovers and promoters of art, particularly dur- 
ing the period of the Emperors belonging to 
the house of Swabia. In Upper Austria, Ger- 
man lyrics first struck root, regarded from a 
religious as well as a worldly point of view, in 
the Minne-Sengs of the 12th century. 

Shortly afterwards there came from France 
the Troubadours with their determinative in- 
fluence. For centuries, the German people had 
sung their epic, narrative songs of past deeds, 
of present circumstances and events. It was 
thus that there sprang up their songs for mar- 
Ti dances, pilgrimages, crusades, and war, 
and, side by side with these, their songs for 
the adoration of the saints and for divine ser- 
vice. The contact with the present afforded 
pg for the expression of subjective views 

feelings and gradually led to the lyrical 


*From the Neue Berliner Musikeeitung. nslated 
in the London Musical World). asthe 





compositiens, which in a mixed garb, half 
Latin and half German, were supplied by wan- 
dering ecclesiastics. These persons travelled 
from one prince’s court to another, and, desir- 
ous to please, wrote worldlysongs. Such was 
most certainly the origin of the oldest poems 
which have been preserved of Dietmar von 
Eist (1143-70) of the wandering singer, Sper- 
vogel, etc. They gave with ancient epic sim- 
plicity, in their verses and strophes, descrip- 
tive narratives of Minne, summer-joy, winter- 
pain, and so on. While these beginnings of 
the new art of song were rapidly rising up into 
bloom in Upper Austria, fresh lyrical models 
arrived from France, but did not so much 
affect form as musical accompaniments and mu- 
sical instruments, on which factors they exert- 
a marked influence. German poetic art, by 
natural-poetical aptitude and depth of con- 
ception far superior to the French, trans- 
formed with its creative power the foreign ele- 
ments into its own property, and, as regards 
both purport and form, pursued unfettered its 
further course. 

From this time forth, a stricter construction 
of the verse and a richer organization of the 
strophes were to be found in German poems. 
The Alexandrine no longer held sole posses- 
sion of the field; decasyllabic and hendecasyl- 
labic verses were associated with it. The epic 
element with its exclusively Minne subjects 
had to yield before the purely lyrical mode of 
conception. Heinrich van Veldeken (that is, 
Feldchen, ‘‘Little-Field.”) called, also, Vel- 
degge, born in 1150, on the Lower Rhine, 
near Spalbecke, in the neighborhood of Mas- 
tricht, brought about, as father of the knight- 
ly epic properly so called, this transition. 
Gottfried von Strassburg says of him that he 
grafted the first shoot upon the tree of courtly 
German poetry. Heinrich von Veldeken 
transplanted the new art from the Lower 
Rhine to Central Germany, when he followed 
his patroness, the wife of the Landgrave Lud- 
wig of Thuringia, a lady who previously to 
her marriage was Countess of Cleves, and for 
whom he wrote his Hneit (neid). The lyri- 
cal episodes therein are admirable, teeming 
with beauty of language and grace of thought. 
His portrait, very cleverly and pleasingly exe- 
cuted, is in the Manesse manuscript collection 
of songs. His art soon obtained a firm footing 
in Thuringia, so that Eisenach with its Wart- 
burg became one of the principal factors and 

oints of attraction for courtly German poetry. 

he Thuringian, Hugo von Salza; ‘Friedrich 
von Hausen, a native of the Palatinate; the 
Saxon, Heinrich von Morungen; and the two 
Swabians, Heinrich von Riicke and Ulrich 
von Gutenburg, followed in Veldeken’s foot- 
steps. 

Before the end of the 12th century, lyric art 
had spread gleriously over all Germany. The 
18th century saw it attain the height of its 

rfection, which was unfortunately of short 

uration. From the union of German lyrics 
with new French lyrics there resulted a rich 
variety of the most harmonious rhymes, verses, 
and strophes. Amatory poetry, with the 
French rather a matter of mind than aught 
else, was treated more profoundly by German 
feeling, and the essentially social life at the 
courts of the various sovereigns supplied a 
mest grateful impetus to the poetic worship of 
the fair sex. But it was not this worship 
alone which occupied the attention of the 
poets, though some of the most eminent 
amongst them, such as Heinrich von Veldeken 
and Heinrich von Morungen, above named; 


' Neidhart von Reuenthal, a knight at the court 





of Vienna in 1210, who was peculiar for taking 
his subjects from the life of the people; Rein- 
mar, the elder; Gottfr. von Neifen; Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein; Konrad von Wiirzburg; 
etc., who tried their skill at songs, sang only 
of Minne. As intellects of the first class, who 
in their songs, touched on other things in life: 
who treated matters of morals, religion, and 
politics: celebrating the favor of princes, cen- 
suring their nigardliness, and lamenting their 
death, we must mention Hartmann von der 
Aue (1200), a pleasing, mild poet; Wolfram 
von Eschenbach (died about 1228), the most 
earnest, the most profound, the most original, 
and the most German of all poets; Master 
Gottfried von Strassburg, Wolfram’s junior, 
who in his poems exercised undisputed sway 
over form, and belonged to the burgher class, 
being never designated by his conteiaporaries 
as Herr (miles) but invariably as Meister (Magis- 
ter), a title bestowed on learned citizens; and 


*Walther von der Vogelweide (1165-1230) born 


in the Tyrol, and died at Wiirzburg. 

Walther von der Vogelweide wrote during 
more than ferty years, and for melodiousness, 
deep poetic purport, variety, and dignity of 
sentiment, as well as for the number of his 
compositions still preserved, holds indisputa- 
bly the first rank among all the song writers 
above mentioned. The entire range of subjects 
of which the writers treat may be divided into 


three categories, devoted respectively to the | 


fair sex, to religion, and to the sovereign or 
superior lord. Connected in a certain degree 
with this arrangement were the three principal 
forms then in use of lyric poetry, Lieder, Leiche, 
and Spriiche. Under the head of Lieder was 
classed a series of strophes of the same con- 
struction, mostly three-part, and of the same 
melody. They were employed more especially 
for Minne purposes, though also in the service 
of religion and that of temporal superiors, and 
to accompany the dance. Each Lied required 
a differently constructed strophe called a 
‘“‘Tone.” A string of different strophes, most- 
ly two part, with different melody—what 
would now be called in German, dure 
nirt—was named Leiche. At first they were 
used only to accompany dances, but subse- 
quently for religious purposes likewise. 
Spriiche were longer independent strophes, 
mostly me in the service ef the church 
and that of temporal superiors, and not neces- 
sarily consisting of symmetrical parts. They 
were often merely recited, and needed, there- 
fore, no melody or musical accompaniment. 
We may here mention the ‘* Tagweise,” or 
‘* Taglied,” a peculiar sort of Lied. It por- 
trayed the bitter parting of two lovers at day- 
break. Dietmar von Eist and Heinrich von 
Morungen, already mentioned, wrote some; 
Wolfram von Eschenbach improved on their 
productions by introducing after the French 
model a third personage, the admonishin 
Watchman, at variance, of a certainty, with 
actual life. 

All the lyric effusions of the masters named 
displayed perfect technical skill, combined 
with delicacy and with strictness in the con- 
struction of the verse, and naturally presup- 
_ instruction according to the rules of art. 

ut the instruction was only according to the 
rules of art, and not according to those of 
schools. There were as yet no masters of son 
and no schools of poetry. Sons of knights and 
the younger sons of the interior official nobili- 
ty learned from their spiritual teachers or from 
musicians, besides the other items of a court- 
like training, the art of singing, music, and 
poetry. The frequently recurring designation, 
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‘* Master,” meant at this period, not a teacher 
of the poetic art, but a poet who exercised his 
art in a masterly fashion, intended to serve as 
a model for others. The pupil could, and, 
indeed, was bound, therefore, to exhibit in 
his own productions a methodical dependence 
on his teacher. He was expected to contrib- 
ute independent invention for each Lied and 
for each Zeich, words (text and purport) as 
well as ‘‘dén” (metre) and ‘‘ wise” (melody). 
That this, as a matter of course, must lead to 
artificiality, might have been predicted. Ev- 
ery poet was accustomed to employ even his 
own ‘‘déne” and ‘‘ wise” once only, for one 
Tied or one Teich ; as already mentioned, the 
repetition of a ‘‘ Tone ” was admissible in the 
Spriiche alone. The poet sang his own Lieder 
and Leiche to a string accompaniment, most 
frequently the fiddle or the violin. From him 
the poems were learned by the traveliing musi- 
cians, who made a profession of reciting such 
productions. | These musicians carried the 
verses from castle to castle, and transmitted 
them, far beyond the limits of the German 
Empire, to posterity. The verses were scarce- 
ly ever committed to writing, or at least very 
seldom. 

When the art fell into decay towards the end 
of the 18th century, and erudition occupied in 
it a larger and larger place, it became more 
usual to write the Lieder down. We know 
that Wolfram von Eschenbach and others were 
unable to write. The travelling musicians 
were obliged to learn how to do so, for their 
memory no longer sufficed to retain the poems 
confided to then. They made written collec- 
tions, and*from these were derived, partly not 
till after the decline of ‘‘ Minne-Song,” sever- 
al of the comprehensive MSS. still preserved, 
and to which alone we are indebted for our 
present knowledge of the poems in question, 
The most important are: the Heidelberger MS., 
edited by Franz Pfeiffer, Stuttgart, 1844; the 
Benedictbeurer MS. at Munich (Carmina Bur- 
ana), edited by Schmeller, Stuttgart, 1847; 
and the Weingartner MS. at Stuttgart, edited 
by Pfeiffer and Fellner, Stuttgart, 1843; while 
the most copious is the Manessi MS. This 
namé was given by Johann Jakob Bodmer—a 
German poet and prose writer, born at Greif- 
ensee, near Zurich, the 19th July, 1698, and 
died there the 2nd January, 1783—to a 
‘*Minne-Singers’ ” MS. preserved in the Great 
Library, Paris, the name having been chosen 
on account of the collection’s containing a 
Lied by the Zurich poet, Johann Hadlaub, in 
which he praises the two Manesses (Riidiger 
Manesse, Knight and Common-Councillor in 
Zurich, 1280-1825, and his eldest son, named 
after him, canon at the great cathedral, first 
Custos, and afterwards master of the cathedral- 
school, 1296-1328) for their love of native 
poetry and their zeal in collecting Lieder books, 
of which more were to be found in Zurich 
than in the whole German empire. The sing- 
ers whose Lieder are included in the collection 
come down to the time of the Manesses them- 
selves. By modern Germanists, however, 
doubt has been cast, without sufficient 
grounds, on this designation: ‘‘ The Manessi 
MS.,” and the title has been almost entirely 
superseded by that of ‘‘The Paris MS.” The 
Manessi MS., in which a large number of 
Hadlaub’s Lieder are inserted, was written in 
the 14th century by several hands, but certain- 
ly in Switzerland; if not the oldest or the 
most reliable among the middle high German 
MSS. which have been preserved, it is at any 
rate the most copious. It contains, upon 429 
parchment folio pages, above 7,000 strophes of 
140 poets and 137 pictures, each occupying a 
page. About 1600 it was in the possession of 
the Baron von Hohen-Sax, at the fortress of 
Forsteck, near St. Gallen; was purchased in 
1607, through Marquard Freher, for the Elec- 
tor’s Library at Heidelberg; and, during the 
Thirty Years’ War, was carried, not—with the 
other abstracted MSS.—to Rome, but, in some 
unknown and unexplained manner, to Paris, 
Repeated offers to get it back by purchase or 





exchange have been obstinately refused by the 
French Government. In 1838, Herr von der 
Hagen brought out at Leipsic a complete issue 
of the ‘‘ Manessi MS.” in the first two parts of 
his Minne-Singer. 

The number of lyric poets in the 13th centu- 
ry must have been almost unlimited. Besides 
the MSS. of Lieder collections already men- 
tioned, over 150 names of other collectors of 
such compositions are given us. The art of 
the ‘‘Minne-Singer” was most flourishing and 
— in Swabia, at the Court of the Austrian 

ukes in Vienna, of the Thuringian Land- 
graves at Eisenach, and, when near its end, at 


' those of Denmark, Pomerania, Brandenburgh, 


Bohemia, and Silesia. At the close of the 13th 
century, ‘‘Minne-Song,” properly so called, 
was silent, while courtly lyrics and the folk-like 
lyrics of court had faded away. The more 
refined culture of the sovereigns and the 
knights had, in times full of anxiety and 
danger, to give way to rougher inclinations 
and amusements. But the dying art had 
already shot its fertilizing roots over the Alps, 
and from those roots sprang the beginning of 
lyric and vocalart in Italy. Nor was the soft 
sinking to rest of the ‘‘ Minne-Song ” attended 
with ruin to the land of its birth, for it was 
cultivated subsequeutly, with touching devo- 
tion to art, though the inmost sanctity of the 
latter was hidden from their eye, by honest 
mechanics and burghers as Mastersingers. 
Towards the end of the Middle Ages, sacred 
song, blossoming into greater magnificence, 
was often fond of leaning for support on the 
mundane folk-song—on the Volkslied 
me 
The Literature of National Music. 

BY CARL ENGEL. 


(Continued from Page 291.) 

We now arrive at the British Isles, where, espec- 
ially in Scotland, we meet with .numerous printed 
collections. Indeed, the Scotch can boast ef pos- 
sessing nearly as many publications of the kind as 
the French or the Germans; but whether their 
tunes are as judiciously edited is another question, 
A considerable number of them are arranged for the 
pianoforte with the omission of the words of the 
songs, and with the introduction of embellishments, 
brilliant passages, and variations. However, with 
these we have not to concern ourselves in our 
present inquiry. The following certainly deserve 
attention : 

“A Collection of Original Scotch-Tunes (full of 
the Highland Humours) for the Violin: Being the 
first of this kind yet Printed: most of them being 
in the compass of the Flute. London: Printed by 
William Pearson, in Red-Cross Alley in Jewin- 
street, for Henry Playford, at his shop in the Tem- 
nle-Change, Fleet-street. 1700” (oblong 4to). 

Tenry Playford was the second son of the well- 
known music publisher John Playford. The book, 
which contains thirty-nine tunes, is interesting 
inasmuch as it represents the oldest published 
collection of Scotch national tunes properly so 
termed. 

“Orpheus Caledonius; or, a Collection of the 
best Scotch Songs, set to Musick by W. Thomson 
(London). Engrav’d and printed for the Author, 
at his house in Leicester Fields” (folio). This pub 
lication bears no date, but the editor entered it at 
Stationers’ Hall on the 5th of January, 1725. It 
contains fifty songs, preceded by a dedication to 
the Princess of Wales (afterwards Queen Wilhelmi- 
na-Caroline), and followed by a notation of the same 
— for the flute. In the index Thomson has 
marked seven songs with asterisks, and he says 
“the songs mark’d thus were composed by David 
Rezzio” (sic), They are “The Lass of Patie’s Mill,” 
“ Bessie Bell,” “ The Bush aboon Traquair,” “The 
Bonnie Boatman,” “ An’ thou were my ain thing,” 
* Auld Rob Morris,” and ‘“‘ Down the burn, Davie.” 
Mention is made of W. Thomson in Burney’s “ His- 
tory of Music” (vol. iv., p. 647) and in Hawkins’s 
“ History of Music” (vol. iv., p. 7). Hawkins evi- 
dently misteok the second edition of this work for 
the first. The second edition, which is in two vol- 
umes, octavo, was published in the year 1783, and 
has not the asterisks referring to David Rizzio, the 
musician of Queen Mary Stuart. 

“The Scots’ Musical Museum ; consisting of up- 
wards of six hundred songs, with proper basses for 
the pianoforte; originally published by James 








Johnaon, and new accompanied with copious notes 
and illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music of 
Scotland, by the late William Stenhouse. New edi- 
tion.” (Edinburgh, 1853 ; 8ve, four volumes). The 
first edition (London, 1787-1808) is in six volumes, 
8vo. An edition with notes and illustrations of 
the lyric poetry of Scotland, by W. Stenhouse, and 
with additional illustrations by David Laing, was 
published in Edinburgh in the year 1839, and is 
likewise in six volumes 8vo, The introduction to 
the present edition contains the titles and descrip- 
tion of a large number of published collections of 
Scotch airs. There is also a list of ninety-seven 

ublished collections and eight mauuscripts in the 
introduction to “The Dance Music of Scotland,” 
arranged and edited by J. T. Surrenne; second 
ag (Edinburgh: Wood and Co., 1852; royal 
8vo). 

* Ancient Scottish Melodies, from a manuscript 
of the reign of King James VI.; with an introducto- 
ry enquiry illustrative of the history of the Music 
of pool by William Dauney (Edinburgh, 1838 ; 
4to). 

“ The Songs ef Scotland, adapted to their appro- 
priate melodies, arranged, with pianoforte accom- 
paniments, by G. F. Graham, T. M. Mudie, J. T. 
Surrenne, H. E. Dibdin, Finlay Dun, etc.; illus- 
trated with historical, biographical, and critical 
notices, by G. F. Graham” (Edinburgh; Wood 
and Co,, 1856; royal 8vo, three vols.). It is in- 
deed difficult to praise the pianoforte acvompani- 
ments in this publication, however much one may 
be disposed to judge them leniently ; nevertheless, 
as the beautiful Scotch tunes are preserved intact, 
or have at any rate only occasionally been slightly 
tampered with, the student will find this publica. 
tion useful for his purpose, especially on account of 
the annotations. 

“The Songs of Scotland prior to Burns, with the 
Tunes,” edited by Robert Chambers (Edinburgh, 
1862; small 8vo). A carefully compiled and very 
interesting little book, 

“The Jacobite Relics of Scotland; being the 
Songs, Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the 
House of Stuart,” collected and illustrated by 
= Hogg (Edinburgh, 1819-1821; 8vo, two 
vols.). 

“Scottish Songs, with the Music,” by Joseph 
Ritson (London, 1794; 12mo, two volumes); a 
second edition (Glasgow, 1869; 8vo, two hig are 3 
The work contains an historical essay on Scote 
songs, 

“ Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered from Tra- 
dition, and never before published ; with Notes, and 
an Appendix containing the Airs,” by G, R, Kin- 
loch (Edinburgh, 1827; 8vo). 

There is a large publication of “Scottish Airs 
and Songs,” by George Thomson (London, 1798- 
1841; folio, six volumes), who engaged Pleyel, 
Kozeluch, Haydn, Beethoven, Hummel, and Weber, 
to write pianoforte accompaniments to the mel- 
odies. 

As regards the beautiful Irish airs, it may suffice 
to notice the following publications :— 

“A General Collection of the Ancient Irish Mu- 
sic; containing a variety of admired Airs never be- 
fore published, and also the compositions of Conolan 
= “wineeaal by Edward Bunting (London, 1796 ; 
olio). 

“A General Collection of the Ancient Music of 
Ireland, arranged for the Pianoforte; some of the 
most admired Melodies are adapted for the Voice, 
to peetry chiefly translated from the original Irish 
songs by Thomas Campbell, Esq., and other emi- 
nent poets; to which is prefaced a Historical and 
Critical Dissertation on the Egyptian, British, 
and Irish Harp,” by Edward Bunting (London, 
1809; folio, vol. i.). Only one volume has been 
published. 

“The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the 
Pianoforte ; to which is prefixed a Dissertation on 
the Irish Harps and Harpers, including an account 
of the Old Melodies of Ireland ;” by Edward Bunt- 
ing, (Dublin, 1840; 4to). In the preface, E. Bunt- 
ing remarks thet before the year 1796, when he 
published his first collection, “ there had been but 
three attempts of this nature—one by Burke Thu- 
moth, in 1720; another by Neill, of Christ Church- 
yard, soon after ; and a third by Carolan’s son, pat- 
ronized by Dean Delany, about 1747.” 

“A Favorite Collection of Irish Melodies, the 
original and genuine compositions of Carolan, the 
celebrated Irish Bard; arranged for the piano- 
forte, violin, or German flute; dedicated to the 
“oe Harp Society of Belfast” (Dublin, no date ; 
folio). 

“ Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards, inter- 
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8 with anecdotes of, and occasional observa- 

ions on, the Music of Ireland; also an historical 
and descriptive account of the musical instruments 
of the Ancient Irish; and an Appendix containing 
several biographical and other papers, with select 
Trish Melodies,” by Joseph C. Walker (London, 
1786 ; 4to). 

“ A Selection of Irish Melodies ; with symphonies 
and accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson, Mus. 
Doe., and characteristic words by Thomas Moore, 

.”. (London: J. Power, 1807-34; ten parts, 
folio). There have subsequently been brought out 
some smaller editions of this work. Moore's fine 
poetry adapted to Irish airs has much contributed 
to nahe the Irish national music more widely known 
among the educated classes in different countries. 
The “symphonies and accompaniments” in the 
work, while containing much which is hardly de- 
sirable, leave much to be desired. 

‘The Petrie Collection of the Ancient Music of 
Ireland arranged for the pianoforte; edited by 
George Petrie, under the superintendence of the 
Seciety for the Preservation and Publication of the 
Melodies of Ireland” (Dublin: Gill, 1855; folio, 
vol. i.). Of this work the first volume only has 
been issued. It is rather diffuse, being overbur- 
dened with prolix introductory remarks and anno- 
tations ; pod the pianoforte arrangement is too elab- 
orate to be in character with the tunes; otherwise 
the work is interesting. 

Respecting the songs of Wales, there requires to 
be noticed first a curious publication which claims 
to be the earliest printed collection of Welsh tunes. 
1 shall insert here its whole title, as I have done 
with some of the Irish books, because its character 
and purpose are therein so fully set forth, that it 
obviates the necessity of any further explanation. 
It is :— 

“ Antient British Music; or a Collection of Tunes, 
never before published, which are retained by the 
Cambro-Britons, more particularly in North Wales, 
and supposed by the learned to be the remains of 
the music of the ancient Druids, so much famed in 
Roman history; Part I. containing twenty-four 
Airs set for the harp, harpsichord, violin, and all 
within the compass of the German flute, and figured 
for a thorough-bass, To which is prefixed an his- 
torical account of the rise and progress of Music 
among the Antient Britons; wherein the errors of 
Dr. Powel and his editor, Mr. Wynne, on that sub- 
ject, in their history of Wales, are pointed out and 
confuted ; and the whole set in its true and proper 
light. London: printed for and sold by the Com- 
pilers, John Parry, at his House in Jermyn Street, 
near St. James’s Market; and Evan Williams, at 
Mr. Mickleborough’s, in New Bond Street, near 
Union Street; and are to be had at the Music Shops. 
mpooxti.” (sm. folio), Only the first part appears 
to have been published. 

The following works ought likewise to be consult- 
ed by the student :— 

“ British Harmony ; being a Collection of Antient 
Welsh airs, the traditional remains of these origi- 
nally sung by the Bards of Wales; carefully com- 
piled, and now first published with some additional 
variations, by John Parry ; inscribed with all due 
esteem and gratitude to Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart.” (London: Hodgson, 1781; folio). 
This work, which contains forty-two airs arranged 
for the harpsichord, without the words of the songs, 
antecedes the publications by Edward Jones, who 
has adopted a similar plan in his arrangements 
with variations, 

“ Musical and Poetical Relics of the Welsh Bards, 
reserved by Tradition and Authentic Manuscripts 
om very remote antiquity, never before published. 

To the Bardic tunes are added variations for the 
harp, harpsichord, violin, or flute, with a select 
collection of the Pennillion and Englynion, or 
epigrammatic stanzas, poetical blossoms, and pas- 
toral songs of Wales, with English translations. 
Likewise a General History of the Bards and Dru- 
ids from the earliest period to the yues time, 
with an account of their music and poetry; to 
which is pretixed a copious dissertation on the mu- 
sical instruments of the Aboriginal Britons. Anew 
edition doubly augmented and improved, by Ed- 
ward Jones” (London, 1794; folio). Respecting 
the first edition (London, 1784; folio), Edward 
Jones, “‘ Bard of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales,” observes, p. 123, “ A few years ago I pub- 
lished a similar work; but, having since collected 
very important and more considerable documents 
on the subject, I thought it more judicious, instead 
of giving an additional volume, to blend the chief 
matter of the former publication with the pres- 
ent,” 





“The Bardic Museum; or Primitive British Lit- 
erature, and other admirable Rarities, forming the 
second volume of the Musical, Poetical, and Histor- 
ical Relicks of the Welsh Bards and Druids; drawn 
from authentic documents of remote antiquity, with 

reat pains now rescued from oblivion, and never 
Before published; containing the Bardic Triads, 
Historic Odes, Eulogies, Songs, Elegies, Memorials 
of the Tombs of the Warriors of King Arthur and 
his Knights, Regalias, the Wonders of Wales, et 
cetera, with English translations and _ historic 
illustrations. Likewise the Ancient War-tunes of 
the Bards. To these national melodies are added 
new basses, with Variations for the harp or harpsi- 
chord, violin or flute. Dedicated by permission to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, by Ed- 
ward Jones, Bard to the Prince” (London, 1802; 
folio). 

wh Selection of Welsh Melodies with Sympho- 
nies and Accompaniments, by John Parry; and 
Characteristic Words, by Mrs. Hemans” (London: 
J. Power, 1821; folio, two vols.). The first volume 
appeared some years earlier than the date here 
given, and was republished for the present edition, 
newly arranged, and with the poetry expressly 
written for it by Mrs. Hemans. It appears that 
the publisher, J. Power, instigated by the success 
of the Irish Meiodies by Moore and Stevenson, to 
which, also, Sir Henry Bishop supplied some accom- 
paniments, resorted to a similar expedient with the 
present Welsh Melodies, to only the first volume of 
which, however, it was extended. Perhaps more 
noteworthy to musicians is John Parry’s statement 
in the preface: “I have purposely avoided all ex- 
traneous modulations and chromatic passages, that 
the accompaniments may be performed on the harp 
as well as on the pianoforte. I was strongly urged 
so to do, and requested to render the arrangement 
as simple and familiar as I possibly could, so that 
the melodies might not lose any of their character, 
or be disfigured by gaudy trappings.” 

“Ancient National Airs of Gwent and Mor- 

anwg; being a collection of original Welsh melo- 
dies hitherto unpublished, which obtained the prize 
at the Eisteddvod, held in celebration of tho fifth 
anniversary of the Abergavenny Cymreigyddion, 
October, 1838, to which are added tne words usual- 
ly sung thereto. Collected and arranged for the 
harp or pianoforte, by M. Jane Williams, of Aber- 
pergwm ” (Llandovery, 1844; folio). Most of the 
tunes in the preceding publications were evidently 
collected in the northern and central districts of 
Wales. The melodies contained in the present vol- 
ume, Miss Williams says, ‘“‘ have been collected 
among the ey of the districts of Gwent and 
Morganwg, especially in the Vale of Neath, one of 
the most romantic and secluded parts of the Princi- 
pality of Wales, where the inhabitants retain much 
of their ancient pastoral and simple character, and 
the songs which suited the peaceful avocations of 
their forefathers are still to be heard in the farm- 
house and the cottage. In printing the 
present velume the collector disclaims all feelings 
of musical or literary ambition. The songs are 
given as she obtained them, in their wild and origi- 
nal state; no embellishments of the melody have 
been attempted, and the accompanying words are 
those sung to the airs.” Considering how seldom 
even professional musicians have succeeded in writ- 
ing appropriate pianoforte accompaniments to 
national airs, the short-comings in the present ar- 
rangements may be easily excused, especially as we 
are told that the more important task of rendering 
a faithful notation of the tunes has been carefully 
attended to. Several of the tunes are remarkably 
beautiful. 

“ Y Caniedydd Cymreig ; the Cambrian Minstrel ; 
being a collection of the melodies of Cambria, with 
original words in English and Welsh, together with 
several original airs,” by John Thomas [Jeuan Ddu] 
(Merthyr Tydvil, 1845; 4to). ‘ Pencerdd; Gems 
of Welsh Melody; a selection of popular Welsh 
songs, with English and Welsh words; specimens 
of Pennillion Singing, after the manner of North 
Wales; and Welsh national airs, ancient and mod- 
ern, set in a familiar manner for the pianoforte or 
harp, with symphonies and accompaniments,” 
by John Owen [Owain Alaw] (Ruthin, 1860; 
folio). 

Here may also be noticed ‘“ The Mona Melodies ; 
a collection of ancient and eriginal airs of the Isle 
of Man, arranged for the veice with a pianoforte 
accompaniment by an Amateur; the words by Mr. 
J. B.,” edited by C. St. George (London: Mitchell, 
1820; folio.) The editor states in a preface that 
the melodies are genuine, but that “the words 
adapted to them are entirely new, as the subjects of 





the Manx ballads were not esteemed to be of suffi- 
cient general interest to warrant their translation,” 
which is to be regretted. 

It seems rather singular that England should not 
possess any printed collection of its national songs 
with the airs as they are sung at the present day ; 
while almost every other European nation possesses 
several comprehensive works of this kind. One or 
two small publications, such as “ The Cheshire Mel- 
odies; provincial airs of Cheshire,” by Edward 
Jones (London, about the year 1808), and “ A selec- 
tion of the most popular Melodies of the Tyne and 
the Wear, consisting of twenty-four original airs 
peculiar to the counties of Durham and Northum- 
berland,” published by Robert Topliff (London, 
folio), are too insignificant to supply the desidera- 
tum. Besides, they are too old to serve for illus- 
trating the English national songs of the present 
time. Some musical inquirers have expressed the 
opinion that the country-people in England are not 
in the habit of singing while at their work in the 
fields, or when towend evening they are returning 
to their homes; and that those social gatherings 
during the long winter-evenings, in which the Ger- 
mans and other continental nations delight in sing- 
ing their favorite songs, are unknown to the Eng- 
lish rustics, However, this opinion would probably 
be found to be only partially correct if search were 
made in the proper places. Large towns are not 
the nurseries for the growth and preservation of 
national songs; and the circumstance of England 
possessing many large towns may be the chief 
cause of the apparent dearth of such songs in this 
country. Still there are in some of the shires rath- 
er isolated districts, in which the exertions of a 
really musical collector would probably be not en- 
tirely resultiess. We have indications of this in 
several of the descriptions of English counties which 
have been published during recent years, and in 
which some tunes of the country-people are given, 
with explanation of the peculiar manner in which 
they are sung on certain occasions, Likewise sev- 
eral collections of popular a relating to differ- 
ent English counties, which have appeared in print 
since about the middle of the present century—as, 
for instance, “The Popular Rhymes, etc., of the 
county of Berwick,” by G. Henderson (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 1856; 8vo); “ Ballads and Songs of Lan- 
cashire,” by J. Harland (London, 1865; 8vo), ete.— 
suggest that there must be, belonging to the ditties, 
airs which have never been written down, and are 
only orally preserved by the people. We have 
seen that Miss Williams succeeded in bringing out 
a number of remarkably fine airs, hitherto unknown 
but to the villagers in the south of Wales, from 
whose singing she committed them to paper. The 
same might perhaps be accomplished in central 
and eastern England; and if the airs, as appears 
very likely, should prove less beautiful than those 
of Wales, they might be in every other respect 
equally interesting. 

Of songs which were popular in former centuries, 
England possesses, as is well known, several old 
collections of considerable comprehensiveness. As 
they may be supposed to exist in the libraries 
of many English musicians, I shall not try the 
patience of the reader by enlarging upon them. 
Suffice it to point out two or three by way of ex- 
ample. 

“The Dancing Master,” a collection of dance- 
tunes, has already been alluded to, Its first edition 
was published by John Playford, in London, in the 
year 1651. Many of the tunes which it contains 
are airs of popular songs of the time when the book 
was brought out. 

“Wit and Mirth ; or Pills to purge Melancholy; 
being’ a collection of the best Merry Ballads and 
Songs, old and new; fitted to all humors, having 
each their proper tune for either voice or instru- 
ment; most of the songs being new set,” b 
Thomas D’Urfey (London; 1719; 12mo, six i 
An exact reprint of this work was published by 
Chatto and Windus, London, 1872. Not all the 
tunes which it contains are English, many are 
Scotch, others Irish, etc. | Moreover, the original 
tunes are not unfrequently distorted to adapt 
them to the poetry written to them by D’Urfey. 

“ A Select Collection of English Songs,” by Jo- 
seph Ritson (London, 1783, 8vo, three vols.); with 
an “ Historical Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
National Song,” The third volume contains the 
musical notation of the airs, There is also a second 
edition with additional songs and occasional notes 
by Thomas Park (London: 1813, 8vo, three vols.). 
However, the great majority of the airs printed in 
Ritson’s “ English Songs” can evidently not be re- 
garded as national airs ina strict sense of the term, 
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although the tunes may have been for some time in 
popular faver. The same remark applies to the airs 
in almost all the English collections of old songs. 
The difference between a national song (German, 
Volkslied) and a merely popular song (German, 
Volksthiimliches Lied) is not always distinctly ob- 
served by the English musicians, and the two terms 
are often used indiscriminately. 

“ Musical Illustrations of Bishop’s Percy’s Rel- 
iques of Ancient English Poetry ; acoliection of old 
ballad tunes, etc., chiefly from rare MSS. and 
early printed books; deciphered from the obsolete 
netation, and harmonized and arranged according 
to modern usage,” by Edward F, Rimbault (London : 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 1850; royal 8vo). 

“ Popular Music of the Olden Time ; a Collection 
of ancient songs, ballads, and dance tunes, illustra- 
tive of the National Music of England. With 
short introductions to the different reigns, and no- 
tices of the airs from writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; also a short account of the 
Minstrels,” by W. Chappell. The whole of the airs 
harmonized by G. A. Macfarren (London: Cramer, 
Beale, and Chappell, no date; royal 8vo, two 
vols.). 


(To be Continued.) 
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Musical Festival at Worcester, 
agent. September 10, 


The great preliminary to the Festival of 1878— 
the special rp ory service in the nave of the cathe- 
dral—was all that could have been desired. 

The opening voluntary was a concerto by Han- 
del, with orchestral accompaniments, played by Mr. 
C. H. Lloyd, Handel composed very many such 
concertos, some with, some without accompani- 
ments; but no better could have been found to dis- 
play the gnalities of the new presentation instru- 
ment than the one selected by the organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral. That the “Preces and 
Responses” were from Thomas Tallis’s Cathedral 
use may be taken for granted. The Psalms (50, 51, 
52) were sung to double chants by Dr. Elvey in F- 
major, and Morley in D minor; to Dr, Elvey being 
assigned the first and last, to Morley the more 
plaintive strain (‘‘ Have mercy upon me, 0 God”) 
that separates one from the other. The preceding 
“‘ Venite” was sung to what is conventionally styled 
“The Grand Chant.” The “Te Deum Laudamus” 
was Handel's magnificent “ Dettingen,” composed to 
celebrate a commemoration (in 1784) of the 
“ famous victory” of George II. Among the five 
settings of the Hymn of St. Ambrose the Dettingen 
“Te Deum” claims the highest place, which, in- 
deed, by musicians and cultivated amateurs 
generally, has always been awarded to it. Pur- 
cell's ‘‘ Jubilate” in D, sounded a little primitive 
after the inspiration of the Saxon colossus. 
It is, nevertheless, instinct with beauty, and 
contains many passages of wonderful vigor, which, 
if Purcell had possessed a mastery of development 
such as Handel’s, might have formed material for a 
work which Handel himself would hardly have 
disdained to acknowledge as his own. itness, 
for example, the final chorus, “Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Sen, and to the Holy Ghost,” 
with which, remembering a certain chorus in The 
Messiah (‘ Let us break their bonds asunder,”) Han- 
del must have been more or less acquainted. The 
“ Apostles’ Creed” was‘ marvellously impressive. 
The anthem after the third Collect—“ Blessing, 
glory, wisdom, and thanks”—the cheral ‘To 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” excepted, bears very 
few signs of the handiwork of J. S. Bach, to whom 
it has been “attributed.” About the “Old Hun- 
dredth” with the late Dr, Wesley’s ingenious but 
somewhat over-elaborated arrangement, which 
makes one long for the fine tune in its undis- 
turbed simplicity, it is unnecessary to say a 
word, 

The leading singers in the “Te Deum” of Han- 
del were Mdme. Patey ; Messrs. Gay, Wadmore, 
and Santley ; Miss Bertha Griffiths, a oung con- 
tralto, who has a career of real promise before her ; 
Messrs. Guy and Wadmore taking part in the “Ju- 
bilate” of Purcell, Had it been a concert instead 
of a service in the church we might have dwelt 
with satisfaction upon the various efforts of these 
artists ; and, indeed, allowing for certain inevitable 
oe upon the whole musical performance, 
conducted by Mr. Done, the Worcester organist. 
We may say in conclusion that the musical part of 
the ceremonial could scarcely have been otherwise 
than satisfactory to the congregation which filled 
the sacred building in every part. The sermon, 
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preached by the Bishop of Worcester, was simple 
moderate, and to the purpcse. ¥ The learned prelate 
dwelt first upon the origin and history of the meet- 
ings of the Three Choirs, advocating their useful- 
ness from the beginning. He then teuched delicate- 
ly upon the recent controversy which in 1875 
entirely changed the old method of procedure, 
balancing with extreme fairness the not to be disre- 
garded because thoroughly conscientious scruples of 
the one side against the sufficiently intelligible 

rejudices of the other fer the preservation ef a 
ong-standing order of things, looking forward with 
hope to the time when further concessions might be 
asked, and, for the interests of all, accepted without 
difficulty. 

The weather has been of the brightest, and all 
Worcester may be said to be out ef doors, except 
those fortunate individuals who were able to obtain 
free access to the cathedral, or those who can afford 
to purchase tickets for the brilliant evening concert 
in the a Hall. All the way from Foregate 
Street and High Street to the cathedral was dense- 
ly thronged, and at certain points almost impassa- 
ble. That the Worcester people exult in the revival 
of their festival more or less upen its old basis must 
strike every visitor in the city. Witness the flags 
and streamers from house to house in most of the 
principal thoroughfares, which look all the flauntier 
and gayer under the influence of the sunshine; 
witness, in short, the whole aspect of the city, 
which never looked more full of teeming life. 

The performance in the cathedral to-night was 
attended by a vast concourse of lovers of sacred 
music, which, the programme taken into considera- 
tion, is no matter for surprise. The first part of 
The Creation, with Mdlle. Albani and Mr. Santley 
in the oo | parts, was enough to account for it. 
The Creation is always an attraction at these pro- 
vincial Festivals, and with singers who can give 
“Rolling with foaming billows,” as can Mr. Santley, 
or “ With verdure clad,” as can Mdlle. Albani, be- 
comes doubly so, No audible expressions of ap- 
proval are permitted on these occasions, but the 
sensation created by these genuine artists could not 
be mistaken. The tenor part was assigned te that 
pa young singer, Mr. Guy, who acquitted 

imself well, and, indeed, the whole performance, 
under the direction of Mr. Dene, was highly cred- 
itable. The Creation was followed by Mozart’s im- 
mortal Reguiem, in which the leading parts were 
admirably sustained by Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. 
Patey, Messrs, Edward Lloyd and Santley, the 
execution generally being good. The concert, 
unusually and unnecessarily long, terminated with 
Mendelesohn’s —s Hymn of Praise. 

The orchestral introduction was played with 
“se spirit, while the choral parts showed the 

orcester conglemerate of singers at their best. 
The principal vocalists in this great work were 
Mdlle. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, who all distinguished themselves 
as artists thoroughly conversant with the music. 





September 11. 


The oratorie of to-day was Elijah, which has 
taken a place so near to The Messiah that for the 
most part, during a long series of years, no festival 
programme has been considered wholly complete 
without it. 

The performance, for the most part under the 
direction of Mr. Done, was one of the best that has 
ever been heard at any of the meetings of the 
Three Choirs. When it is stated that the whole of 
the music which Mendelssohn has put into the lips 
of the Prophet was allotted te Mr. Santley, it will 
be at once understood that the grand central figure 
in this sacred musico-Biblical drama (for drama it 
undoubtedly is, just as much as many of the orato- 
rios of Handel) was powerfully represented. Since 
Staudigl, the original, no artist has declaimed the 
recitatives or sung the airs belonging te this ardu- 
ous character so admirably as Mr. Santley. Some 
Elijahs (as, for instance, Herr Formes, the late Mr. 
Weiss, and Herr Stockhausen) have distinguished 
themselves in the delivery of the recitatives, others 
(like Signor Belletti) in the mere florid parts, but 
our English baritone combines both requisites, and 
it is hard to decide which he renders best, the slow 
airs, “ Lord God of Abraham ” and “ It is enough,” 
or the furious denunciation, “Is not His word like 
a fire ?” which calls for a sustained rapidity of ut- 
terance by no means easy to acquire. The soprano 
music in the first part was divided between Misses 
Anna Williams and Mary Davies, the largest share 
of it in the second devolving upon Mdme, Albani, 
who, in the pathetic admonition, “ Hear ye Israel,” 
with its -emphatic sequel, “ Be not afraid "—the 





first impressed with genuine feeling, the last notice- 
able for the enthusiasm which the accomplished 
songstress threw into her task—created, not for the 
first time, a profound impression. Miss Anna Wil- 
liams did herself high credit, both in the duet (with 
chorus), “ Bow down Thine ear to our prayer,” in 
which she was associated with Miss Bertha Grif- 
fiths, the very promising young contralto of whom 
we spoke yesterday, and in the beautiful duet, 
“ What have I to do with thee, O man ef God?” 
which Mendelssohn found so much difficulty to 
shape so as to satisfy his exacting” self-criticism. 
Here her partner was Mr. Santley. The more im- 
portant music appertaining to the contralto voice 
was assigned to our reigning queen of contraltos. 
Mdme. Patey, who gave to the grand scene with 
Jezebel and the people—the climax of which is that 
superb after-thought, the chorus, “ Woe to him, he 
shall perish ”—all the requisite force and vigor, 
while imparting to the peaceful and melodious 
homily, “O rest in the Lord,” the true devotional 
expression upon which its persuasiveness mainly 
depends. Nevertheless, an opportunity of winnin 
distinction was vouchsafed also to Miss Bertha Grif- 
fiths, in the plaintive apostrophe of the Israelitish 
woman ; pei of this she took fair Sreataes justi- 
fying the hopes entertained of her. e fresh 
oung voice of Miss Mary Davies, too, was favora- 
bly heard in the scene where Elijah sends forth the 
boy, repeatedly, to look for signs of coming rain— 
the prologue, as all musical readers know, to the 
chorus, “Thanks be to God,” which brings the 
first part of the oratorio magnificently to an end. 
The tenor music was divided between Mr, Guy 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Mr. Guy gave with ex- 
cellent taste the admonition of the Prophet Obadi- 
ah, “If with all your hearts ye truly seek Me;” 
Mr. Lloyd creating a more than ordinary sensation 
in “Then shall the righteous shine forth,” the con- 
solatory announcement to true believers of the joy 
and eternal happiness that await them. Never, 
erhaps, has the pone tenor been happier in 
his delivery of this, in its way, incomparable 


song. 

ok all the concerted music in which the ar 
tists enumerated varieusly took part, including Mr. 
Wadmore, a thoroughly capable musician, was 
well and effectively rendered. The quartet, “ Cast 
thy burden — the Lord,” and the unaccompanied 
trio, “ Lift thine eyes to the mountains,” the former 
allotted te Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
Guy, and Mr. Wadmore, the latter to Mdme, Alba- 
ni, Miss Mary Davies, and Mdme. ee my: a 
gem in its way—were cases in point, These, like 
the solo air, “‘O rest in the Lord,” had the old cus- 
tom remained when the bishop er any other digni- 
tary in his place had but to make a sign which was 
equivalent to a command, would surely have been 
repeated. So, in fact, would certain of the chorus- 
es, but happily no such ez officio authority is en- 
ferced in these days of innovation and reform. 
Thus Elijah was heard from one end to the other 
without interruption, the —_ way that enables us 
to appreciate it properly. The choral singing was 
in several instances far above the average of Festi- 
val performances. Here Mendelssohn is as strong 
—stronger, indeed, if that were possible—than in 
his airs, duets, trios, and quartets, which give such 
charming variety to his oratorio. Nothing could 
have been much better than the choruses of the 
Baalite priests, “Thanks be to God,” “Woe to him,” 
etc., on the one hand; or than those more tuneful 
and placid choruses, *‘ Blessed are the men that 
fear Him,” “He watching over Israel,” and “ He 
that shall endure to the end shall be saved,” on the 
other. Not less to be commended was “Holy, holy, 
holy is God the Lord,” a “sanctus” which in sim- 
ple grandeur has never been surpassed. The or- 
chestra was almost irreproachable from the over- 
ture to the conclusion ; and,in short, the Fay ior 
ance altogether left very little to desire. The first 
evening concert brought a very large audience to 
the College Hall. The programme included Stern- 
dale Bennett’s May Queen ; the first movement of 
Beetheven’s violin concerto, saga | played by 
M. Sainton; Mozart's Symphony in G minor, and 
the miscellaneous selections, in which Mdme. Patey, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and other 
leading singers took part. 


12, 


Dr. Philip Armes, organist of Durham Cathedral, 

a young musician, from whom much is to be expect- 
ed, was lucky in finding a place for his sacred can- 
tata, or “short” oratorio, Hezekiah, in the pro- 
me of the Worcester Festival, and still more 
ucky in obtaining so satisfactery a performance as 
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that given, under his personal direction, this day 
at. the Cathedral. The late Mr. Peirson and our 
admirable song composer, Mr. J. L. Hatton, had 
each written an oratorio to texts derived from the 
same source, the first of which was produced at the 
Norwich Festival of 1869, the last in 1877, at the 
wisely-managed Sydenham concerts in the Crystal 
Palace, where so much that is new and tentative, as 
well as so much that is old and religiously venerat- 
ed, may be heard. Thus Dr. Armes is the third 
English musician of our time who has chosen a part 
of the reign of the good king Hezekiah for his 
theme. The words, from Isaiah, are in a great 
measure a recapitulation of what is to be found in 
the Secone Book of Kings. The Durham organist, 
who, we believe, is answerable for the selection of 
these sentences, which, though used more or less at 
random, are chiefly indebted to chapters 26, 27, and 
28 of the book of the great prophet, unlike Mr. 
Pierson and Mr. Hatton, has made no attempt to 
arrange his materials in what is conventionally 
termed, even when oratorios are referred to, a 
“dramatic” shape. On the contrary, he is content 
with the simple narrative, appropriate illustrations, 
and comments on the events occurring from the 
invasion of the Assyrian monarch, Sennacherib, to 
the deliverance of Judah, Hezekiah’s devout prayer 
and the prolongation of his life for fifteen years, by 
the mercy-of the Almighty, whose wrath was excit- 
ed because the King of Judah had despoiled Jeho- 
vah’s temple of its treasures and ornaments, in order 
to pacify Sennacherib and be quit of that ruthless 
pd powerful foe. That anything in the dramatic 
style could be made out of this is im robable, and 
the reticence of Dr. Armes was not only modest but 
prudent. Another word about his book, or rather 
compilation of texts, would be superfluous. In his 
music the young composer exhibits a like discre- 
tion, neither aiming too high, nor descending too 
low. It is, in fact, of level merit throughout, here 
and there displaying certain evidences of power, 
and here and there a command of contrapuntal de- 
vices which, never to be acquired without diligent 
and unremitting study, is a proof that he who has 
succeeded in acquiring it, to a more or less extent, 
reverences the art in which he aspires to excel, dis- 
daining the example of too many, who, looking at 
it as a mere plaything, either degrade it by trivial- 
ities, or, wcrse still, disregarding the foundation 
upon which all must be built, vainly attempt soar- 
ing upwards with untutored wings, forgetful that 
that “scorner of the ground,” Shelley’s Skylark, a 
born singer, having nothing to learn beyond what 
Heaven had given, could— 

“In profuse strains of unpremeditated art ’— 
improvise tune not the less enchanting because to 
our human understanding formless, Dr. Armes 
does not beleng to this class of ambitious enthusi- 
asts, who (to drop the metaphor of wings) would 
fain run before they have learnt to walk. He is, 
beyond doubt, an earnest, assiduous student, re- 
solved to do the very best with such aptitude as he 
owes to nature. This is clearly pronounced through- 
out his oratorio, which, 1f revealing nowhere any 
absolute signs of originality, is marked by nota 
few passages that at once strike by their vigor 
and interest by their genuine and unobtrusive ex- 
pression, 

As we have suggested, he was fortunate in ob- 
taining a performance calculated in every respect 
to give due significance to his work. Orchestra, 
chorus, and leading singers—Miss Anna Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. E, Lloyd and Wadmore—did 
their utmost for the music of the English composer, 
to whose grateful acknowledgments they are well 
entitled. This day’s performance included Men- 
delsohn’s exquisite setting of the 55th Psalm, with 
Mdme. Albani’s no less exquisite interpretation of 
the solo part, and finished up with Spohr’s Last 
Judgment. 

September 13, 

That this most brilliant and successful meeting 
came to an end with The Messiah, the only work of 
the kind to which Handel himself applied the de- 
nomination of “ Sacred Oratorio,” will be taken for 
granted.—London Times. 
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Music in Leipzig. 
(Correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin.) 
LEI?z1G, Sept. 9th, 1878.—During the Summer, as mild, 
though wet, here, as unusually dry and severe in Ameri- 


ca, your correspondent was rusticating in a retired cor- 
ner of Saxouy, away from music and musicians, fondly 











recalling the many pleasant and interesting incidents 
of last Winter’s sojourn in Leipzig. Since his return, 
glaring announcements have been posted all over the 
city, telling an astonished people that the present Fall 
will witness the continuation of Richard Wagner’s 
Trilogy, The Nibelung’s Ring, in the performances of 
Siegfried and Gitterdimmerung, which were preceded, 
as may not be forgotten, by Rheingold and Die Walkilre 
last Spring. The undersigned must confess, with all 
meekness and due respect for the distinguished poet, 
that he contemplates the coming per’ormance with a 
feeling akin to horror. To sit in a closely packed thea- 
tre from 5 to 1 o’clock, listening to what is certainly not 
a drama, nor an opera, endeavoring or pretending to be 
both and is neither, cannot be called a pleasure; inas- 
much,however,as “Gétterdimmerung” for instance, will 
show what putience and energy may accomplish, espec- 
ially on the part of vocalists and instrumentalists, as 
well as prove to what extent an author may go without 
being indignantly repulsed as an arrogant charlatan, it 
may readily be accepted as worth hearing and seeing ; 
but are not those to be pitied who, for these reasons, 
and in order to have an own opinion of these much- 
spoken-of tone-dramas (tone-executions, in one sense, 
would be more pertinent), must submit to all the torture 
and agony inseparably linked with the gaining of this 
questionable satisfaction? Only a raving Wagnerite, 
or one blunted to all that is beautiful in art, accessible 
only by the hugely abnermal, will differ from the fore 

going. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to 
the plays themselves, all must agree that Marie Wilt, 
Unger and Schelper, as “ Brunnhilde,” “ Siegfried,” 
and ‘Der Wanderer,” will be grand interpreters and 
representers of their respective parts. The orchestra, 
also, second to none in the world, and conducted by 
Sucher, a devoted disciple of Wagner, is sure to take 
care of its part even to the satisfaction of the most ex- 
acting. There is every reason to believe that the per- 
formances here will, in many respects, at least, equal 
those of Bayreuth, which were given, it will be remem- 
bered, under the most favored cireumstances possible, 
and leave in the shade completely those of Munich and 
other cities. Rehearsals have been going on for some 
time, whose seyerity cannot be mistaken from the fact 
that all operatic representations have been suspended 
for the time being. In due time I will refer to the re- 
sults and success of the performances. 


With longing pleasure the Gewandhaus Concerts, be- 
ginning in October, will be looked for by all true lovers 
of music. Capellmeister Reinecke, with browned feat- 
ures and in excellent health, has just returned from the 
Tyrol. From him the subscriber has learned that Mr. 
S. B. Mills, the New York pianist, will be the soloist of 
the first concert, and, it is to be hoped, with a success 
commensurate with his great abilities; but audiences 
are fickie, often spoiled, and not seldom ill-humored; 
hence, applause is not the safest standard by which to 
measure an artist’s merits or demerits. Luckily Mr. 
Mills has a too substantial reputation to be easiiy shat- 
tered and he comes more favoring than to be favored. 
Mills is probably the first American representative of 
music who will have presented himself as an artist be- 
fore a Gewandhaus audience; therefore, if from no oth- 
er, at least from a patriotic point of view, I wish him 
the fullest measure of success. 

Leipzig, at present, harbors two other prominent 
American artists, Perabo and Dresel, both from Boston. 
Mr. Richard Zeckwer, of your city, was here for a few 
days wager ing f His pressing duties at home, in con- 
nection with the Musical Academy, unfortunately pre- 
vented him from delaying his departure until the open- 
img of the musical season. 

he Euterpe institution has not yet made any an- 
nouncement of its usualconcerts. It would be a matter 
of deep regret if they should have to be missed; but 
there is such a thing as making a virtue of necessity, 
and such a necessity might just possibly make itself felt 
this year more than ever before. Purely as a matter of, 
perhaps, general interest, and in contradiction of cer- 
tain rumors concerning Gilmore’s Band, it may be stat- 
ed that it gave three Garden Concerts in this city in 
July, before audiences numbering upwards of two 
thousand. 

JouN F. HIMMELSBACH. 


New York Purnarmonic. A correspondent of 
the Chicago 7ribune (Sept. 26) writes :— 


By the time this reaches you Theodore Thomas will 
have concluded his musical labors in the metropolis, 
and be free to enter upon his five years engagement in 
the West. He has rented his house, consigned his fur- 
niture to the shippers, and has labeled his goods and 
himself to Cincinnati. The talk about raising ten thou- 
sand a year or so to keep him here proved to be, like 
several former grand schemes for a Thomas music-hall 
and endowment fund, all talk. The Brooklyn Philhar- 


monic Society seems to have taken the only actual step 
in testing the willingness of the Cincinnati directors to 
allow Mr. Thomas to come East every winter to conduct 
the Philharmonic concerts. The willingness was not 
manifest enough to encour: the inquirers, and new 
talent will pro en J at once be sought. The New York 
Philharmonic Soc ~ i is in a ferment of excitement 
over the recent election. It had been predicted with 





confidence that Dr. Damrosch, whose popular concert 
venture last season was very attractive, if not very re- 
munerative, would be chosen to succeed Mr. Thomas 
as Philharmonic conductor. It turned out, however, 
that there was a strong opposition to Dr. Damrosch. 
His ability as a musician was not questioned, but his 

ualifications for leadership were not equally admitted. 

t was urged that he had tried his hand at conducting 
the Philharmonic, and without the success desired by 
the society and attained by Mr. Thomas in a single sea- 
son. Mr. Adolf Neuendorf, who had gained reputation 
as a skillful conductor, was put forward by the opposi- 
tion, and elected by a clean majority, much to the con- 
fusion of Dr. Damrosvh’s adherents. Since this quiet 
stroke, discontent and dissatisfaction have been brew- 
ing, and it is rumored that a break in the membership 
of the society will result. This would be more deplora- 
ble than the loss of Mr. Thomas. With the Philharmon- 
ic society strong and harmonious, New York is certain 
of good music, independent of the coming or going of 
any individual. Without this society there is no assur- 
ance beyond the field of opera. 





CuIcAGO.—The second concert given at the Taberna- 
cle last evening by the Kellogg-Cary Troupe, if that is 
the name of it, was, in every essential respect, a dupli- 
cate of the first. The audience was about the same in 
numbers. The programme was of the same popular and 
miscellaneous character. The main point of difference 
was in the encore business, At the firstconcert the au- 
dience got ten encores out of sixteen numbers. Last 
night the crowd, reinforced by some enthusiastic rural 
visitors from Michigan, put in a little sharper work, and 
got cleven encores out of sixteen numbers. 

Miss Kellogg and Miss Cary were the central figures 
of the entertainment, but, judged by the encores, Levy 
was the lion of the evening, and blew himself further 
into the good graces of the audience than the two sing- 
ers could carry themselves with the voice. They took a 
single encore for each number, but Levy carried off one 
for his first number and three for his second, in the 
course of which he succeeded in getting through with 
English and Scotch ballads, the “ Sweet Bye-and-Bye,” 
“ Robin Adair,” “ Yankee Doodle,” the grand aria from 
“ Robert,” and several variations. Miss Kellogg sub- 
stituted the “ Fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” for Eckert’s 
“Swiss Song,” and for her encore sang © The Old Folks 
at Home,” upon the basis of ihe color-line in music 
which Nilssonestablished. For her second number, she 
Sang a very captivating Gypsy song from the new opera 
of “ Carmen,” which she has been studying this summer 
with a view to its performance this season. It is a 
dainty little jingle, full of bright color, and very char- 
acteristic in rhythm, and she sang it delightfully, re- 
ceiving, of course, the inevitable encore, to whieh she 
replied with a ballad which shall be nameless, but is full 
of very excellent advice to those whose fancies lightl 
turn tolove. Miss Cary was very warmly received, an 
sang for her —— numbers the “Tempo passato,” 
a romanza of Gordigiani, and Pease’s ballad, “ Just as 
of Old,” and for her encores, Clatibel’s “ We'd better 
bide a wee,” and “The Lowland Lassie.” The other 
artists, Rosnati, Conly, Liebling, and Mme. Maretzek, 
lent very efficient assistance in filling out the pro- 
gramme, and were handsomely rewarded by the audi- 
ence.— Chicago Tribune, Oct. 2. 





Mr. JOSEPH BIRD, whose death at the age of sixty. 
nine years occurred in Watertown on Monday, was a 
teacher of music wellknown in Boston and its suburbs 
for the last forty-five years. Self-taught in the elements 
of the art while engaged at the blacksmith’s forge, he 
early left his trade to teach others, forming classes in 
churches and halls in nearly all the towns within a ra- 
dius of twenty miles of his home. Probably no man not 
in public life was better known than he, and thousands 
will gratefully acknowledge him as the first to awaken 
in them an interest in singing as a pastime. Of com- 
manding presence, genial manners, full of anecdotes 
illustrative of his teachings, his presence with his deep 
bass voice was always welcome in the villages where his 
schools were formed. As an organizer of church choirs 
his services were in great demand for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, during which time he was a prominent 
member of the Handel and Haydn Society. He was the 
first official teacher of music in the schools of Cambridge 
and several of the’surrounding towns, and was the pion- 
eer in many reforms effectedin the government of his 
native place. Public-spirited in the highest degree, he 


atuitously devoted the last years of his useful life to 
mproving the facilities for extinguishing fires, advo- 
cating and illustrating the impertance of attacking 
fires in their incipiency with single hand apparatus. 
——— ridiculed by the firemen of the day as he ap. 
roached a burning barn or dwelling with his simple 
ucket and hand pump, his successin a average of 
instances in demonstrating the practibility of his theory 
has led tothe general introduction of apparatus since 
variedly improved for the safety of the stores, dwell- 
ings, and shipping of this and other countries. His 
persistency in pursuing this idea was chara ic of 
the man in his other und ngs, and his pointed 
writi upon the subject, in press and pamphlet, 
showed a practical knowledge that carried conviction 
with it. He lived to see his pet scheme carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, though without pecuniary profit to him- 
self. Mr. Bird leaves a widow and a large family of 
adult children to mourn the loss of a generous and 
large-hearted husband and father.— Transcript, Oct. 2. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ART CrROLE. In the hope ef com- 
bining entertainment with instruction, says the Literary 
World, this club was formed about two years ago. It is 
divided into the Musical, the Histrionic, the Literary, 
and the Art Departments, the latter including Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture. A committee of fonr, two 
ladies and two gentlemen, have charge of each division. 
The chairman or chief of each committee, and the pres- 
ident of the Circle constitute the executive committee, 
to whom is intrusted the power to receive new members 
and to arrange most of the business matters. The en- 
tertainments are given by the four departments in turn, 
the meetings of the club being held once a fortnight at 
the residence of some member. The Circle numbers 
about one hundred, and is particularly rich in musical 
and artistical talent. The Art committee has followed 
from the first a definite plan, presenting by essays, con 
versations, and illustration, a history of the fine arts 
from the earliest times. For instance, the programme 
of one evening was a paper on Egyptian temples, 
another upon Egyptian painting, followed by an infor- 
mal talk about the sculpture of the time, illustrated by 
stereeptic views. We have now reached the history of 
mediswval art, and find our interest increasing as we 

progress. The Histrionic committee have pursued a 
similar course, having considered the Greek, Roman, 
and German drama. One of their recent choice pro- 
es was devoted to Goethe and Schiller. Remin- 

mces of Weimar, given by one who had lingered 
there with reverent step, were followed by a biographi- 
cal sketch of each author, and admirably read selec- 
tions from Faust and Wallenstein. The Musical enter- 
iets have followed no particular plan, but have 
yt been of a high order. Sometimes a first-class end 
9 of vocal and instrumental music; occasionall 
— with one author, an essay upon his life, bee 
y some of his most famous com tions. One 
holiday meeting was given to Handel’s Messiah, the 
leading choruses being rendered by a double quartet of 
fine vo’ , and the solos — by members of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, whom we are so fortunate as to 
count among our members. The Lite committee 
has not heretofore kept to any chronological order in 
the authors it has considered, but has usually given us a 
pleasant surprise. aE 





Aveust Witnetms, The great violinist’s début 
in New York, on Thursday evening, September 26, 
seems to have been only moderately well attended, 


The Times gives the following description of the ar- 
tist and his playing: “ The violinist is, perhaps, some- 
what over six feet in height, well-built and has a head 
which recalls somewhat that of Beethoven. The pose 
is of the easiest and most natural kind. The body 
hardly sways atali. When the violin calls for some 
coup d’archet of extraordinary vigor, it is the artist’s 
head and arm which move alone. Endowed with a 
singularly powerful physique, Herr Wilhelmj is ena- 
bled to draw from his instrument its utmost vibratory 
power. The volume of sonority pours out in amplest 
measure, There are no strident sounds, no sacrifice of 
delicacy. Complicated movements, where the finge:ing 
must be perfectly just, are never impaired by a false 
vigor, but are given with crisp accuracy. Apart from 
mechanical excellence, that mere maestria de l’archet, 
Wilhelmj's musical art is pervaded with a broad and 
noble feeling. Those exceeding difficulties which are 
known to exist in the Paganini concerto seemed to play 
themselves, so little perceptible were they. It was in 
the paraphrase of the Preislied of Wagner that ampleur 
and noble sentiment were most distinguishable. It was 
masculine art in its grandest conception which took 
this thema and, without false ornament or a sinyle trick, 
brought it superbly through to itsconclusion. Applause 
here was given without stint, for the best musical inter- 
pretation we have ever had of Wagner was now heard 
for the first time. Ernst’s better known “ Airs Hon- 
grois,” replete with quaint melody, thougn bristling at 
times with difficulties, allowed the artist to give that 
true sad and pensive style which distinguishes these 
touching melodies. What can we say of the tone Herr 


Wilhelmj produces from his violin? His is not a school 
ot violence. The vibrations are so true, must be so 
oer correct, that their purity alone gives them 
as intensity. The bow movement, the return- 
ing o archet on the = S imperceptible. The 
great Se trait of oy —— is e trathful, 
unex: rated sentiment whic! =) npnenneell 
The Tribune critic is rapturous in his comments: ‘ No 
such scene as that of last night has been witnessed in 
years age Hall since Rubins stormed the town, six 
Even that memorable ——- has been sur- 
of The 
usall. He has dazzied us 
technique: he has excited us 
re his fiery nie ; he has awed us by an indescribably 
serene sense of force, and he has seized u; 
pathies. * * * When he a 
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How Chorus Parts ought to be Printed. 


Every person who has ever taken part in, or been 
present at, the rehearsals of an Oratorio or of any 
formidable choral composition—at all events every 
earnest and hard-working musical conductor, knows 
teo well the numerous drawbacks and annoyances 
that always waste a very solid portion of the few 
and precious hours in which it is possible te bring 
together several hundred singers for such practice. 
The continual stoppings to correct an error, wheth- 
er in the singers or in the copy that they sing from ; 
the losing the place, and the long time it takes for 
all to find it; above all, the difficulty which the 
conductor has of making his singers understand at 
just what measure and what note he wishes them 
each time to recommence ; the wandering away of 
those in rank and file while others are drummed 
back ; the time wasted also in correcting a false 
accent or expression, made through ignorance, but 
which might just as well have been avoided by 
some clear indication in the notes,—these, and fifty 
other little petty plagues eat up the time which 
ought to be kept whole for real practice and for 
solid movement of the whole mass onward. 

And it seems not a little strange that, after such 
long and uniferm experience of these hindrances, 
some simple method has not been devised, some 
system of little signs and warnings on the printed 
part in every singer’s hand, whereby he may never 
fail to understand, in every single measure, the 
precise relation he sustains to the whole choir. 
Any group of experienced conductors, who should 
talk the matter over, would at once agree upon the 
points requiring to be met; they would all have 
the same experience to report; how easy then to 
settle on some method for, so to speak, the step- 
page of these leaks ! 

Now this has been done, at least in one instance, 
nearly twenty years ago; but we do not learn that 
the example has been generally followed. In April 
1859, Bach’s famous Mass in B minor was per- 
formed in the Thomas Church, at Leipzig, by the 
choral society called the ‘ Riedelsche Verein.” 
Cart Riepxt, from whom the society takes its name, 
having painfully noted in his experience with his 
choir the difficulties referred to, went to the trouble 
of carefully arranging and getting printed the voice 
parts of the Mass, in such a way that, while the 
exact score as Bach left it was clearly distinguisha- 
ble, each page was full of useful signs and expres- 
sion marks of his own invention, embodying the 
results not merely of his own, but of every intelli- 
gent conductor’s experience in the bringing out of 
such music by means of a great choir. The princi- 
pal points are these : 

1. Every bar (measure) of the piece is numbered. 
This saves at least one quarter of the time given to 
rehearsal, which etherwise would be lost in blind 
efforts to find the place, whenever a repetition from 
a certain point is ordered. Without this, however 
ready the rest may be in finding the place, one or 
two slow ones may keep the whole choir waiting. 


2. The insertion of leading notes (or cues, theatri- 
cally speaking); é.¢., before each new entrance of a 
part, the last note or twe of the other parts, which 
lead into it, are noted down in small characters, so 
as te obviate the difficulty of hitting the absolute 
‘es of a starting note. Te be sure, one may learn 
his part all through mechanically; but that costs 
time and does not at all improve his faculty of 
Slaaibe. 





8. Short marks or strokes over certain notes, to 
warn the singers of their peculiar difficulty of 
intonation, and that they are te be taken with the 
sharpest accuracy. 

4. Phrase marks, showing how the words are to 
be grouped and separated, independently of mere 
punctuation. A point over the last note of each 
phrase indicates that it is to be lightly dropped, to 
allow of taking breath for the next phrase and of 
attacking the next note in season. Every director 
knows what unity and clearness this imparts to 
chorua singing. 

5. Points over notes, indicating a light and clear 
enunciation of the syllables, and not any staccato 
effect. 

6. Accents, The usual bar lines merely show 
the singer the relation of the notes to one another. 
But were he to regulate his accent solely by the 
strong and weak parts of the measure, he would 
achieve, especially in polyphonic composition, a 
very stiff and unartistic result, (The chorus parts 
of the 16th and 17th centuries contain no bars.) 
The accent depends: 1) on the weight of the notes ; 
2) on their position relatively to surrounding notes ; 
8) on their harmonic importance ; 4) on the natural 
accent of the syllables. The marks relate to all 
these points. For instance, it is a well-known rule 
that dissonances must be accented. Accordingly, 
when a prolonged note forms a dissonance with an 
entering note, the former (to be held and accented) 
is marked with a swell, thus ——— and, at the point 
of the dissonance, with the additional little accent, 
thus > or V.—These signs do not aim at “ effects of 
execution,” but only to secure the purity of choral 
singing. 

7. Marks relative to the clear coming in of the 
themes, etc., etc. 

8. Strengthening of one part by voices borrowed 
Srom another. A most useful device. Suppose the 
second sopranos have to enter, on a low pitch, 
while all the other voices are in full blast; you 
bring to their support a portion of thealtos, (Bach 
meant the part for boys, whose voices are stronger 
on the lew notes). The director, of course, must 
judge of the applicability of this means, according 
to the materials of his choir. 

9, Finally, some remarks, (applicable to all 
singing of Masses, “‘Stabat Maters,” ‘Lauda Sions,” 
etc.,) about the Latin and German (or English) ¢ezt. 
Herr Riedel’s remarks are worth quoting on this 
head. He says: “Unquestionably the Latin is 
more easy to enunciate with accuracy ; it also has 
more sensuous euphony, although the German [Eng- 
lish] has many words superior in sonorous beauty 
to their Latin equivalents. For singers and hear- 
ers, who can understand and feel the Latin, this lan 
guage is altogether to be preferred. But such sing- 
ers and hearers form by far the smallest number. 
To most of them the Latin is a dead language, and 
with them it would be a matter of indifference if for 
the Mass text were substituted other Latin words, 
equally manageable, but not in the least suited to 
the spirit of the music. A translation on the pro- 
gramme helps but little, however close to the orig- 
inal, since single words and phrases still remain 
unclear, and the music rushes by before their sense 
is caught. But the German [English] word tells 
upon Germans [ Americans] immediately and quickens 
the right feeling, so that the singer can sing with 
understanding and sympathetically, and the hearer 
follow undisturbed the course of the music. But if 
our singers, who have no knowledge of the Latin, 
do prefer this tongue in singing, the reason lies, 
first in the greater convenience of enunciation, and 
then in the prevailing thoughtlessness which too 


many bring to their singing. To them choral sing- 
can be nothing more than vocalized instrumen- 
music.” 
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We have thus given most of the substance of Herr 
Riedel’s preface to his edition of the chorus porte of 
Bach’s Mass. He ends with expressing the hope 
that these hints may help to the stndy of that diffi- 
cult, but noble work. And why, we may ask, shall 
they not do the same service in regard to the “Mes- 
siah,” the “ Israe] in Egypt,” the “Elijah,” Mozart’s 
“ Requiem,” etc.2 Why will not our conductors 
agitate the matter, and make or cause to be made, 
with utmost care, by competent authorities, similar 
part-copies of the works practiced in our vatious 
societies? And why should not some of our lead- 
ing music publishers find their account in issuing 
the voice parts of several oratorios, etc., on this 
plan? 





Harvarp Sympuony Concerts. The subscription 
list for Eight Concerts is lengthening apace, while 
the time is growing short. By the middle of next 
week the lists, which may now be found at the 
Music Hall, at Ditson’s, Priifer’s, Little and Brown’s, 
Chickering’s, and other book and music stores, will 
be closed, and it will then appear whether the pub- 
lic has expressed a sufficient demand to enable the 
Association’s Committee to announce the concerts. 
Persons who are looking forward to the pleasure of 
hearing seme good Symphonies, and other works 
both eld and new, must consider that it depends 
upon their own prompt action (within less than one 
little week) whether the concerts can be given. 





MEanwWHiLe a rival enterprise is also open to sub- 
scriptions—not as usual Theodore Thomas, but a 
sort of Thomas’ shadow—the Brooklyn Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, conducted by Herr Dietrich. Mr. 
Gosche, always heretofore the business agent of Mr. 
Thomas, is to bring them here for five concerts if 
the subscription warrant. We shall be glad to see 
such a revival of interest in, or rather zeal for good 
orchestral music, as shall not only provide for what 
ought always to come first in order,—the keeping 
alive of our own local orchestra,—but also overflow 
for the encouragement of visiting artists from ‘7 hat- 
ever quarter. 





OpERA. Manager Mapleson’s troupe arrived a fort- 
night ago in New York, bringing a goodly company of 
artists, including the prime donne, both soprano and 
contralto: Gerster, Sinico, Lido, Robiati, Lablanche, 
Pisani, and last, but not least, the American girl, Min- 
nie Hauck; the tenors, Campanini, Tecchi, Brignardi, 
Balli and Frapolli; the baritones, Del Puente, Fran- 
cheschi and Galassi; bassi,. Thierry, Pyatt and Foli; 
besides the well-known conductor Arditi, and a large 
chorus, The manager has issued the following an- 
nouncement: 

“The first performance will be given on Wednesday 
evening, October 16th, on which occasion will be per- 


formed Bellini’s opera, ‘La Sonnambula,” with the 
following cast: 


i rsedapccssrcoseshccccses vad Signor Campanini 

Tl Conte Rodolfo..........2...ceeeceeeeess Signor Foli 

BEE cc esas csesseecccensens Serehoretres Mile. Robiati 
an 

Pi ere rete Mme. Etelka Gerster 


“Mr. Mapleson's repertoire selected for the American 
season embraces the following operas: 









“ Carmen,” with............+.+0+ Mile. Minnie Hauck 
“Don Juan,” with............--+ Combined company 
“ Don Pasquale,”’ with......... Mme. Etelka Gerster 
Faust,” with..Mlle. Minnie Hauck or Mme.Gerster 
“ Fidelio,” with...............++ Mile. Minnie Hauck 
“ Fille du Regiment,” with......Mlle. Minnie Hauck 
“Flauto Magico,” with........Mme. Etelka Gerster 
“ Freischiitz,” with............. Mile. Minnie Hauck 
“ Huguenots,” with............. Mile. Minnie Hauck 
“ Lohengrin,” with.... Mme. Gerster or Mile. Hauck 
6 TOI,” WIE cocc cccccccecsece Mme. Etelka Gerster 
“ Nozze di Figaro,” with......... Combined company 
“ Rigoletto,” with.......... .-Mme. Etelka Gerster 
“ Robert le Diable,” with....... Mile. Minnie Hauck 
“ Sonnambula,” with.......... Mme. Etelka Gerster 
“‘Talisman,’’... ...........-...Mme, Etelka Gerster 
WEE soo cine dcasicccbespucsens Papillon and others.” 





“ AMONGST the aye of youn: 
hold the best to a string quartet 
CHADWICK, from Boston, of which two movements, 
allegro an 0 only, were given. In style, form, 
and contents it contains the best work produced by the 
pupils of the establishment during the present year.” 


We clip the above from an account of the annual ex- 
amination concerts (in June last) at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, contained in the correspondence of the Zon- 
don Musical Record. 


composers we 
y Mr. GEORGE 





Musical Festival at Worcester, 
' Massachusetts. 


(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

The equinoctial gale of the political conventions 
has been followed in Worcester by the fresh autumn 
days of a musical festival, The Heart of the Com- 
monwealth, as our friends are fond of calling their 
fine city, has had time to beat under gentler emo- 
tions than those of party strife. The air of the 
music-hall is sweetened again, and the notes effered 
there have been better tender than green-backs. 

This annual festival at Worcester seems to be the 
best specimen of one of our popular institutions, 
the “musical convention.” This institution is a 
thing quite by itself, differing entirely from the 
choir-gatherings which occur in the English 
cathedral-towns, and not less from such occasions 
as our own Handel and Haydn triennials, which 
receive months of preparation. One needs little 
musical experience to see at a glance both the capa- 
bilities and the short-comings of the system. 

The short-comings, to take the ungracious side of 
the subject first, arise from the very differences, 
just alluded to, between this and other great choral 
assemblies. A New England “convention ’ does 
not bring together several organized choirs, which 
have had constant practice by themselves, nor does 
it have opportunity for special preparation, The 
whole thing has an impromptu air. A great num- 
ber of singers assemble, of various degrees of pro- 
ficiency, not subjected \o careful examination, nor, 
we suspect, provided with competent vouchers ; but 
only willing to do what they can, and to pay a 
small fee for the privilege. They have a few hur- 
ried rehearsals, and the performance comes off. 
The wonder is that they can de so much and so 
well. 

The capabilities of the system are equally mani- 
fest. A great musical interest, even enthusiasm, is 
excited ina whole county. The singers carry away 
a desire to study at home the sort of music which 
they have to sing once a year at the festival. It 
must follow that each town and village will soon 
have its local club; and then by very simple or- 
ganization the convention will be what it should 
be, a gathering, not of individuals, but of practised 
choirs. 

A very great advantage, at present perhaps the 
greatest, which these occasions offer, is the oppor- 
tunity to hear singers and players of acknowledged 
excellence. The Worcester festivals appear to be 
financially successful. Money enough comes in 
from far and wide to warrant hiring many of the 
best artists in the country. No musical centre 
would need to be ashamed of the collection of talent 
which has been domiciled in Worcester during the 
festival week. 


We heard only the last four performances of the 
week; the Allegro and Pensieroso, two miscellane- 
ous concerts, and the Elijah. Handel’s lovely can- 
tata has been too seldom heard in America, and of 
late in England. I think that the performance a 
few years ago, under Dresel’s lead, for the benefit 
of Robert Franz, was the only one that Boston has 
had; and when the work was given in 1872, at the 
English Worcester festival, the London Orchestra 
lamented that “‘ to many of the audience the music 
was absolutely new, and very few oppertunities 
occur of hearing it well done.” This, by the way, 
“is true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,” of most of 
Handel’s shorter works, It was a happy thought 
of the Worcester Association to give this cantata, 
and withal a brave one, for the work was sure to 
fall a little heavily, as it did, on a considerable part 
of the audience. The capacity to recognize a clas- 
sic, whether in art or literature, is for the most an 
acquired one, It implies cultivation. Those are 
the best teachers who give their pupils the best 
chances to acquire it; and the Worcester Associa- 
tion, in this and ether instances, is doing a good 
work in the education of its audiences. The per- 
formance was very interesting. Mrs, Dexter, the 





only soprano, (there should, in fairness to both 
singer and music, have been two), sang her music 
admirably. It is a great pleasure to hear one sing 
Handel so con amore. Mr. Fritsch struggled man- 
fully under a severe cold. Miss Welsh sang excel- 
lently, as she always does; but her time was not 
quite steady; or rather it did not always move 
with the stately sweep of “gorgeous tragedy.” 
The chorus did as full justice to their numbers as 
was possible considering their short time for re- 
hearsal. The accompaniment seemed unsatisfacto- 
ry, and this notwithstanding the careful and artis- 
tic performance of the several players. The com- 
bination of string quintet, piano and organ produced 
a monotonous and tiresome effect,‘ sounding like a 
mere unsuccessful attempt at orchestral color. For 
such work, if a full orchestra is not attainable, a 
four-hand piano arrangement, giving the musical 
form, without attempt at coler, is the best resource. 
The leading was dull. Mr. Allen, admirable musi- 
cian that he is, is surely not at his best with a 
baton in his hand; and Handel's L’ Allegro requires 
the best powers of the most experienced conductor. 

On Thursday evening there was a variety con- 
cert. The chorus sang an anthem of Gounod and 
one of Dr. Elvey, both excellently. The Quintette 
Club played in good style a string-sestet by 
Fuchs and Mentelssohn’s quartet in E flat. Mrs, 
Osgood, Miss Cary, Mr. Adams and Signor Taglia- 
pietra all had songs to sing, and all received the 
inevitable encore, which they all deserved. Mrs. 
Osgood’s voice is certainly lovely, and Miss Cary, 
as the Journal once said, “is always at her best.” 
Perhaps the most interesting number was one of 
three charming little songs written for Charles 
Adams by Otto Dessoff, a capellmeister at Vienna, 
and charmingly sung. There was, besides, the 
quintet from Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera,” which 
was turned unexpectedly and funnily into a trio by 
two of the gentlemen not being able, apparently, to 
find their place during the whole piece. 

On Friday morning the orchestra had arrived, 
and there was a rehearsal of Elijah, and in the 
afternoon a symphony-concert. The instrumental 
pieces were Schubert’s “ Rosamunde” oyerture, 
Haydn’s Symphony in G, and Beethoven’s piano 
concerto in B flat. The latter was played by Miss 
Amy Fay in a very musician-like and satisfactory 
manner, The chorus were by turns “ sacred” with 
Gounod and patriotic with Wagner. Mrs, Barry 
sang one of Gounod’s songs delightfully. Charles 
Adams was quite splendid in the aria from Oberon, 
and Mrs. Dexter gave us another bit of Handel,— 
“ Let the bright Seraphim.” 

Friday evening was the oratorio night, and the 
oratorio was Elijah, The chorus knew their music, 
the orchestra played finely, and all the solo parts 
were admirably filled. One rarely hears the con- 
certed music done so well, or the whole work done 
better. The only trouble was that Mr. Stoddard 
sang Elijah as he might have played Spartacus or 
Metamora. He was nothing if not boisterous, 

And so ended a most pleasant and profitable 
week, both for our Worcester friends and for all 
their visitors. The Musical Association seems firm- 
ly established, morally and materiaily, and evident- 
ly has within itself the germ of much good work 
to come. 


So far our Correspondent. For an account of the 
first half of the Festival we must draw from the 
handsomely printed pamphlet programme, and 
from newspaper correspendence. Suffice it to say: 

The twenty-first Annual Festival of the Worces- 
ter County Musical Association, held in Mechanics 
Hall, during five days (Sept. 23-27) was a great 
success. Every ticket had been sold some days 
before the opening. The first concert (Menday 
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afternoon) had the following miscellaneous pro- Two Worcester gentlemen had place in the pro- g ; bis ’ , | 
gramme: gramme, Mr. Ben. T. Hammond was correct but VY ffl al 0 tice 8, Pa | 
‘ cold, as his singing lacked cvlor and brilliancy. | ————— i 
Coeaet —_ gman for the sini _| He was recalled and gave Moore's “ Believe me, if DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE : 
aapiies ey Mr. Howe. all these endearing young charms,’ but he failed to Lt oc 3 | 
Quartet—King pew idy mo lage sevees Hatton infuse any sentiment into his expression. Mr. 4a TEST muvustrI - Ft 
u artette, Walter Kennedy gave a recitative and air, “O Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. a 
Oinaancie = > ah eel a oe Kiicken | Lord, I have heard thy speech and was afraid,” the olineie | 
Song—Oh! hear the wild wind blow.........-Mattel | music by Mr. Henshaw Dana, with spirit and ener- : 
Song—The Mexican Nightingale Giorga sy, his warmth fens in some degree the Wane, ate ana onne ‘ 
me usb. mannerism which he brought from Italy. In re- | p; : 
| Quartet—Forsaken "2. From the Carinthian. sponse to the warmest encore of the afternoon he sate gh he Curtain. Song and - ait” 40 
| cbhnbert Quartette. gave Mr, Dana’s pretty song, “‘ Mine,” in which the “ Ring down the curtain! Oh! sweet be the slee 
| eee ee carp ~ ee an sentiment was fully expressed. The closing num- That waits the kind-hearted on high.” ee 
! Messrs. Sumner and Allen. ber, a quintet by Miss Kellogg and the Boston Beautiful tribute to alost friend and public 
' Song—My own, my epiding Star: RRR Macfarren Quartette, was marked by the same lack of force favorite. Has a fine portrait title. 
. nt. H j ; . . 
Songs of the Pyrenees—(a) A stale tennne; which marked the opening number. A novelty in | This bonny Lass 0’ mine. Bb. 3. b to F. 
' (b) Teresita Mia; (c) Bolero...From the Spanish | the programme was an organ duet by Messrs. B. D. Roeckel. 30 
ee ee hn capuncnenn een Allen and G. W. Sumner, It was a passage from a “ But, O, she bas the bluest eyes, 
ual GB) AN BOSONCO.. +» «02200200 0000-02e 0008 German symphony, delicate and tender, and the This bonny lass o’ mine.” 
! (©) The Chater and the Fiower....--Velt | gir which was a common one," Haste thee, win- | o¢TBaanolent Scotah songs are the perfection | 
. T Afte 1 ter, haste away,” was made doubly attractive by its " : ; if 
The Second amen erat rnoon), eg pretty setting of variations. These gentlemen, with | The Rainy Day. Bb. 3. dtog. Behrend. 35 
miscellaneous, presented the following artists: Miss r. Dana, were the accompanists of the afternoon, Be still, sad heart, and cease repining. 


Laura Schirmer, Mrs. O. T. Kimball, Dr. W. J. and each is entitled to credit for discrimination and | Well known words to anew and good melody. 

















Clarke, Mr. 8. B. Whitney, Organist; Mr. C. N. t | : sdlee' : 
Allen, Violinist; Mr, Wulf Fries, ’Cellist ; and Mr. | °° | Became 1 Ushet dhelnking Walshe. feng... | 
Henshaw Dana, Pianist. This was the pro- From the same source wo learn that : “ The childers all washed, and are looking : 
gramme : The audience at the evening conce.t was if pos- 80 r¥ 
Organ Solos—a) Prelude.........06+. esses Gounod sible even larger than that of the afternoon, The —— y appears, shmiling through 
(D) FAMG0 0000200000000 cee Lemmens_ | chorus and audience together made up one of the i 
saps | Worthy of special commendation, as an unus- 
| Gousiueninenen ne bn Donizetti | ™O8t brilliant spectacles ever seen here. Thegrand | ually good Temperance song. 
| Miss Schirmer. chorus made its début this evening in two selec- | Nicht in Spri esiak 
Violin Solos—(a) Air on Fourth String, tions, a motet by Hauptmann and Mendelssohn's | Night in Spring. (Frithlingsnacht). F. 4. 
oo pp tae peer XLIII. Psalm. From their first note there was F = those tears of joy or EE 35 
ilies rhea — manifest the result of Mr. Zerrahn’s vigorous drill « Jaucheen mccht ick, abchte welnen.” 
Song—The soft Southern Breeze............. Barnby | at the rehearsals, The several parts, aggregating A well made German-English song, on a beau- 
PE BA oops 0 * = Chopin full 500 voices, were well balanced, and there was a tiful subject. : 
iano Solo — erzo in C sharp minor....... . : 
Mr. Denn. marked confidence and consequent independence in Awake, glad Heart! Ab. 4. EtoF. 4 
Song—(a) Marguerite, D every sentence. The delicate shading in the softer Gugliemo. 30 
(b) A bird was ——_ clear, one day, vane | passages was a marked and pleasing feature. “Awake, glad heart, arise and sing!” : y 
Vieloacello oa eee ee eee Alps fn Mrs. Emma R. Dexter won hearty applause in - This is the birth-day of thy King!” 
vt. her two selections,—Mozart and Venzano,—her ex- Very spirited, and will be acceptable at any 
Wine NA ite oo) cae <ksiaaeons bth nsmaseseieuh Millet | ecution and somewhvt florid methed catching the time, but may be learned in anticipation of the 
; pave. Eine, ont Ee. Cares. popular fancy. The Temple Quartette had two peegseapetdians cian 
ia a Whitney | umbers; in the first, Dudley Buck's spirited com- | Shall I? F. 3. F tog. Compton. 35 
(Two movements.) osition, they overcame in a great degree the pian- “Shall I stay, or shall I go? He 
Messrs. Dana, Allen and Fries. issimo fault of the afternoon, In respense to a P Conk? Megat Demi? Bed : 
On Wednesday there were two concerts. That recall they sang “Remember now thy Creator in anaes singgette Sag, ely peetenee ame. 
in the afternoon was wholly vocal, with the excep- | the days of thy youth” with admirable expression 
tion of an organ duet, The singers were Mise and effect. Their second number, H. M. Dow’s y nein al 
Fanny Kellogg, Soprano ; Miss Ita Welsh, Contral- popular and somewhat worn “ Beware,” was even | Beauties of ‘““Carmen.”’ By C. Bizet. 
fo; Mr. Walter Kennedy, Tenor ; Mr. B. T, Ham. | More successful. No. 1. Waltz. 3. Strauss, 50 
mond, Bass, and the Temple Club, of Boston, Madame Camilla Urso is too old a friend and - 2. Fantasie. G. 3. Croisez. 35 
Messrs. Fitz, Fessenden, Cook and Ryder). acquaintance to need introduction or remark, ex- ‘ 5, Fantasie Brillante. Ab. 4. 
. . Pt t that her playing has lost f it Leybach. 75 
sok Moneinat Gheunate Gor thntahe.”,. Debmeasd cept to say that her playing has lost none of its - . 
eae Temple Ganaiene. : ehmoelzer | freshness and delicacy, and her welcome here was Pe eng enry _ to hold it epg imme om. 
Scena and aria—“ ss pernao! op EO: Beethoven | never more hearty. Both her selections were en- Better become familiar with its best features at 
Song—* Nancy Lee gti ct EO Adams | Cored, and her responses were gracious and satisfy- once! 
j Mr. Hammoni. _ | ing. Mrs. J. M. Barton of this city, sister of Mrs. | Bright Flowers. 6 Easy and Melodious 
Aria—“ He was denies. perroeyeonennied Handel Mary Stone McDonald, a pupil of Madame Ruders- Pieces. By H. Lichner, each 30 
ss Welsh. irly ; ; . ’ 
Organ duet—Andante from the Surprise Sym- dorff, fairly won the honors of the evening. She/ No.1. Carnation. No. 4. Tulip. 
BMOEE Sokccke oschcntnoes kctses cabs bees vets Haydn | has a strong, clear voice, with a generous physique | “ 2. Rose. C. 3. “* 5. Heliotrope ‘ 
Messrs. Allen and Sumner. to support it, and she sings without apparent effort. | ‘“« 3. Mignonette. “6, Jessamine, ; 
Arie" As yhen the dove,” from “ Acis ws Her recall on oe “ee number was marked by the | An easy and pretty set of instructive pieces. 
““""""Miss Kellogg. = presentation of an elegant floral basket from the | g ; 
Recitative and rT eeerreetttee aemcaeeiad Dana | audience. Mr, A. E, Stoddard won great applause | 9°"® Of the Waves, wes eo i 
r. Kennedy. by his robust song, his voice balancing both organ Beautiful piece, and capital . a 
*” : fies . K tice. | 
Song—“ She wandered down the mountain es, and piano accompaniment with ease. His second ; : ebepinisee =e j 
Miss Welsh. number was equally well received, and he has es- | Nebuleuses. (Daughter of the Mist). Valse q 
Quintet—“ Whence comest thou?”’.............. Abt | tablished himself as a favorite here, and will be Brillante. Eb. 4. Leybach. 15 
Miss Kellogg and Temple Quartette. warmly welcomed hereafter. ; Ree gana. 7 
The Advertiser's correspondent writes : The BA dengan com en Rihomn: Smiles of the Morning. ee wa, 3. } 
The Boston Temple Quartette sang without accom- i + D. Wilson. 50 
animent, and in a smaller hall would have been | Motet—Thou, O Lord, will ne'er forget. Hauptmann Wises bas deus age Boye | a ee 
P : : Aria from The Magic Flute—Non paventar.. Mozart are kill in doing. 
very successful, but Mechanics’ hall is no parlor, in tear’ m Over Land. March. (Ueber Land). E. 8 q 
and the third of the audience at the rearlostentire | Quartet—Hark! the trumpet calleth........ D. Buck : f uniierin Faust. 30 : 
ly even the sound of the voices in the piano pas- Temple Quartette. Very brusque and bright throughout. Will 
. er are fs “a at — in o * a Violin Stee Revie Senate... es SO Tartini carry you “ over land ”’ with ease and celerity. 3 
for the Field.” Miss Fanny Kellogg followed with adame Cam: rso. ‘ : + 
a scena and aria, which was extremely long and (a) Becitative and Adagio from Maria di Rohan, Nea i peer net 3. Tutschek. 50 | 
difficult. Her voice was sweet and well shaded, (b) Waltz—Ah che le speme ~~ A 
but the exacting nature of her situation induced a Mrs. Barton. = La Chasse. Impromptu. (Die Jagd). Eb. 
consciousness of effort which detracted from her | Song—Les ws se seeneceseses Faure . its neiihaiene dil eseeaeree. 35 
full success. In her second aria she was more suc- a — ao es Of music 
cessful, showing the sweetness and flexibility of her | P#an° actin: eh Op. 53...... Chopin * eee yancege ay ¥ Pease. 
voice, while both selections in their renderin Arietta and Valse....... 2+ _ Venzano Fairy Story. (Marchen). G minor. 4. 
‘emo that she had abundant reserve power oun cneniehs ate aise, Bouter. ne ee TT TRE A Raff. 75 
as enjoyed judicious training, Miss Ita Welsh, of uar now a ON”... .. eee eres - M. Dow bbe: rRaps Dee er name é 
a sbain ofthe neat igen . Pennies Ds So hed Temple Quartette. than the one above. Good practice, and a great J 
- , Concep- | Violin solo—Walltz-caprice................- Tabronski deal of good music. 
tion, Bosten, was more fortunate in her selections. Madame Camilla Urso. satin 
She gave “ He was despised,” from Handel, with Cavatina from ate. ainate ied Beaicoren octets Verdi Peano camed ued 
, eh . Barton. : 10ONS.—Degrees 0 c are mar 
my end grace, in which the pape and _ Of | Gong—Im Horhet...........0200000c00008000: R. Franz | from to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, a8 
er voice were conspicuous, In a sentimental bal- Mr. Stoddard. C, Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and 
lad, in answer to an encore, and in the song which Sextet from Lucia .............. 2. ceseeeee Donizetti the highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if 
her second selection, there was a f if a Mrs. Dexter, Mrs. Barton, Messrs. Fitz, Fessen below or above the staff. Thus: “C. 5. c to E,” means i 
ree serhanondbnnane78- agener gen Be a on , Stoddard and Ryder. ” | «Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter con the added ; 
tenderness which quite captivated the audience, The Forty-third Psalm...-........:-.-Mendelssohn, ! line below, highest letter Eon the 4th space.” 
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